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Nomad languages, as contrasted with the Aryan and
Semitic languages.1 In the latter most words and
grammatical forms were thrown out but once, and
they were not lightly parted with, even though their
original distinctness had been blurred by phonetic
corruption. To hand down a language in this manner
is possible only among people whose history runs on
in one main stream, and where religion, law, and
poetry supply well-defined borders which hem in on
every side the current of language. Among the
ancient Turanian nomads no such nucleus of a political,
social, or literary character has ever been formed.
Empires were no sooner founded than they were
scattered again like the sand-clouds of the desert; no
laws, no songs, no stories outlived the age of their
authors. How quickly language can change, if thus
left to itself without any literary standard, we saw
when treating of the growth of dialects. The most
necessary substantives, such as father, mother, daugh-
ter, son, have frequently been lost, and replaced by
synonyms in the different dialects of Turanian speech,
and the grammatical terminations have been treated
with the same freedom. Nevertheless some of the
Turanian numerals and pronouns, and several Tura-
nian roots, point to a single original source ; and the
common words and common roots which have been
discovered in the most distant branches of the Tu-
ranian stock, warrant, at least provisionally, the
admission of a real, though very distant relationship
of all Turanian speech.

1 Letter on the Turanian Languages, p. 24.